THE  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW, 


No,  I don’t  agree  with  the  opinion  that  an  English- 
American  alliance  is  desirable.  Far  better  that  the  two 
English-speaking  nations  should  counterpoise  each  other. 
When  England  feels  that  her  doings  are  liable  to  be 
censured  or  even  opposed  by  the  oul}"  nation  for  whose 
opfnion  or  enmity  we  care  twopence,  then  Englishmen 
of  liberal  principles  are  assisted  to  keep  some  check  on 
the  Kipl’Euglish  — to  coin  a word.  I mean  the  peren- 
nial, piratical,  pitiless  English  of  adventure  and  aggres- 
sion and  contempt  for  human  rights  and  scorn  for  every 
thing  that  is  really  civilization  — art,  learning,  literature, 
gentle  manners,  the  disposition  to  deal  kindly  with 
“inferior”  peoples.  Inferior  peoples,  by  the  way,  are 
peoples  not  armed  with  machine  guns.  The  English 
“ barbarians,”  to  nse  Matthew  Arnold’s  term  for  them, 
comprise  all  the  roughs,  and  nearly  all  the  gentry  and  the 
aristocracy,  besides  the  far  more  dangerous  wire-pulling 
and  directing  class  of  commercial  and  financial  advent- 
urers who  go  in  for  the  exploitation  everywhere  of  the 
“ inferior  ” races.  At  present  this  English  barbarian  or 
Tory  party  has  everything  pretty  much  its  own  way, 
partly  because  the  United  States  is  in  no  position  to 
criticise  or  oppose  aggression. 

For  instance,  see  how  free  Joe  Chamberlain  feels  to 
dictate  to.  the  Boer  Republic,  which  could  formerly  look 
confidently  to  the  American  Republic  for  moral  if  not 
material  support.  Joe  couldn’t  go  to  such  insolent 
lengths  if  the  mouth  of  Yankee  criticism  were  not  stopped 
with  Filipino  blood.  The  sense  of  humor  in  American 
editors  warns  them  that  their  readers  and  the  world  in 
general  would  grin  at  the  spectacle  of  the  American  press 
backing  McKinley  and  condemning  Chamberlain,  who  has 
at  least  some  excuse.  No  more  American  expostulation 
or  intervention  after  this  on  behalf  of  any  oppressed 
people — Armenians,  Finns,  Greeks,  Irish,  browns,  blacks, 
or  yellows, — the  sultan  himself  might  fairly  snicker  at 
the  idea.  For  the  world  feels  that  the  treachery  of  the 
American  Republic  to  her  Filipino  allies  is  the  most  cyni- 
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cal  of  which  modern  history  has  record.  This  opinion 
doesn’t  often  get  to  the  English  press?  Of  course  it 
doesn’t.  The  Plnglish  press  is  controlled  in  the  interest 
of  the  exploitation  of  the  weak  peoples,  and  we  have 
much  to  gain  by  egging  on  Brother  Jonathan. 

Thus  English  criticism  of  the  United  States  is  dead, 
also,  and  your  barbarians  seem  to  be  as  free  as  ours  — I 
mean  your  imitation-Plnglish  and  your  roughs  and  Roose- 
velts, and  your  financiering  pirates  who  wish  to  emulate 
our  exploitation  of  the  browns  and  yellows.  Talk  about 
the  English-speaking  entente  tending  to  civilization ! 
Bosh  ! It  tends  to  nothing  but  the  firmer  establishment 
of  tlie  international  money-monger — the  dominant  power 
of  the  present  world.  The  American  financiering  class 
has  a peculiar  reason  for  launching  the  republic  on  an 
Oriental  career ; that  reason  is  the  tremendous  vote  for 
social  and  industrial  domestic  reform  which  was  cast  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1896.  Bryan’s  vote  indicated 
that  half  the  American  people  were  resolved  to  put  the 
taxes  on  the  House  of  Have  and  liberate  themselves  from 
the  industrial  S3'stem  whicli  has  so  rapidly’  created  the 
masses  of  hopeless  American  Poor  and  the  great  American 
class  of  Dangerous  Rich.  With  a domestic  upheaval  in 
prospect,  ruling  plutocracies  have  always  rushed  into 
foreign  adventure  by  way  of  diverting  the  people  from 
social  and  industrial  reforms.  McKinley’s  policy  is  the 
English  Tory  game  to  a dot. 

A curious  thing  is  the  apparent  unconsciousness  in 
American  editors  of  certain  important  effects  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Republic’s  reputation  for  merciful  and 
honorable  dealing.  Up  to  the  first  slaughter  of  Filipinos 
by  your  American  forces,  even  men  of  the  world  believed 
the  American  people  to  be  permeated  by  the  professed 
principles  of  tlie  Republic,  believed  that  they  would  not 
engage  in  wars  of  subjugation.  This  general  belief  sur- 
vived the  attack  on  Spain  because  that  seemed  really  the 
uprising  of  a free,  generous  people  against  a desolating 
tyranny  set  full  in  their  view.  It  survived  the  wanton 
assumption  of  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines,  because  Agui- 
naldo’s  people  were  obviously  willing  to  accept  your  pro- 
tectoi’ate.  It  survived  even  the  spectacle  of  McKinley 
refusing  to  meet  Seiior  Agoncillo  and  the  other  highly 
educated  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  Washington  by 
the  Filipino  Republic  on  purpose  to  effect  an  amicable 
arrangement.  But  it  did  not  survive  the  spectacle  of 
General  Otis,  acting,  of  course,  under  McKinley’s  orders, 
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refusing  to  stop  the  killing  two  ({ays  after  it  began,  when 
Aguinaldo  implored  him  to  let  up,  and  assured  him  that 
the  Filipino  army  had  not  intended  to  and  did  not  begin 
the  firing  (which  is  perfectly  obvious  from  every  Ameri- 
can report  of  how  it  began),  and  promised  to  withdraw 
his  army  so  far  as  to  preclude  further  trouble  between 
pickets,  and  proposed  to  negotiate  for  a settlement  of  the 
entire  dispute. 

Tliat  refusal  of  truce  to  a people  in  their  own  country 
gave  the  world  a new  idea  of  Brother  Jonathan,  who  now 
appears  as  an  aggressive,  cruel,  pitiless  hypocrite,  false 
to  his  professed  principles,  and  not  to  be  trusted  by  any 
weak  people.  Which  implies  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  a thing  of  the  past. 

No,  I do  not  hold  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  necessarily 
lapsed  with  the  appearance  of  the  American  Republic  in 
the  Orient.  In  fact,  the  Republic  has  not  appeared  in 
the  Orient.  Emperor  McKinley  has  appeared  there.  If 
his  action  had  been  beneficent  and  honorable,  even  his 
autocratic  attitude  need  not  have  nullified  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  But  he  was  treacherous  to  his  allies.  What 
South  American  Republic  will  ever  forget  the  fate  of  the 
Filipino  Republic  that  trusted  the  American  Republic? 
An(l  which  South  American  Republic,  with  that  treachery 
in  mind,  could  desire  or  iuvite  the  landing  of  Yankee 
troops  and  the  aid  of  a Yankee  fleet?  No,  sir  ; the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  has  lapsed  because  McKinley  has  exhibited 
the  Great  Republic  as  rounding  on  and  trying  to  subju- 
gate a small  republic  that  incautiously  accepted  its.  aid. 

As  a Liberal  I think  it  a great  pity  that  so  many  Ameri- 
cans seem  inclined  to  condone  McKinley’s  destruction  of 
the  Great  Republic’s  reputation.  If  that  reputation  had 
been  maintained  in  the  Philippines,  if  the  same  states- 
manlike policy  that  has  since  been  pursued  toward  the 
Sulu  sultanate  had  been  extended  to  Aguinaldo,  if  his 
republic  and  administration  had  been  encouraged  and 
protected,  then  the  United  States  would  have  been  re- 
garded, even  more  than  before,  with  hopefulness  and 
friendliness  by  Asiatics  in  general.  And  from  the  van- 
tage of  a protected,  peaceful,  independent,  free,  friendly 
Philippine  Republic,  an  American  step  to  the  Asiatic 
mainland  would  have  been  easy  and  welcomed.  .Wash- 
ington’s overtures  and  advice  would  have  been  received 
with  new  good  will  by  the  Chinese  and  Koreans  ; Ameri- 
cans would  have  been  regarded  as  the  only  white  people 
that  do  not  plunder  and  subjugate  yellow  or  brown  people  ; 
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their  influence  in  Asia  would  have  been  vast ; the  Yankee 
would  thus  have  had  a fair  chance  of  bringing  the  Oriental 
world  into  a sort  of  tutelage,  vastly  proHtable  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  and  beneficial  to  the  Orientals  and  the 
world  at  large.  It  is  conceivable  that  thus  the  ideas  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic,  now  seemingly  abandoned 
at  AVasliingtoii,  might  have  permeated  the  Orient  gradu- 
ally, and  enabled  the  ancient  peo[)les  to  understand  and 
seek  for  the  blessings  of  government  by  the  governed. 
But  no  use  talking  more  of  a vision  so  fair.  Uncle  Samuel 
appears  to  informed  Asiatics  and  the  general  world  as  a 
treacherous  oi^pressor,  splashed  to  the  thighs  with  the 
blood  of  allies,  wantonly  shed,  and  getting  ready  to  march 
in  to  the  neck.  If  he  doesn’t  like  the  character  he  must 
punish  the  head  servant,  who  has  given  it  to  him,  Mr. 
William  McKinley. 

{^Boston  Transcript,  Sept.  6,  1899.] 


THROUGH  FRENCH  EYES. 


There  is  no  place  where  the  business-like  character  of 
modern  wars  is  more  in  evidence  than  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  intervention  in  the  struggle  of  the  rebelling 
Tagals  against  the  Spanish  government  seems  a mere 
speculation  of  business  men  and  by  no  means  the  gener- 
ous effort  of  a nation  that  is  impelled  to  pay  the  debt  it 
owes  to  freedom  by  granting  the  same  freedom  to  another 
people.  The  very  style  in  which  the  war  is  conducted  has 
ceased  to  have  a military  character  as  we  understood  it  in 
Plurope  ; its  conduct  is  like  that  of  a mercantile  or  indus- 
trial or  legal  undertaking. 

I have  spent  three  weeks  at  Manila,  living  a good  deal 
among  the  Americans,  still  more  among  the  Filipinos.  I 
looked  about  me,  I listened.  At  Hong  Kong,  the  place 
where  the  first  acts  of  the  drama  took  place,  I gathered 
information  from  the  best-informed  people  ; in  fact,  from 
people  whose  sincerity  could  not  possibly  be  doubted. 
And,  to  express  it  plainly,  the  predominating  feature  of 
all  these  struggles  and  sacrifices,  in  spite  of  the  increas- 
ing imperialistic  tendency  of  the  Americans,  was  and 
is  nothing  but  business,  business,  business.  However 
brilliant  at  first  the  promise  of  this  business,  it  begins  to 
present  anything  but  a pleasing  aspect  for  the  friends  of 
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Mr.  McKinley.  Fortune  has  proved  to  be  faithless. 
Thoroughly  informed  as  regards  the  weak  points  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  lack  of  foresight  and  their  fatalism,  no 
mistake  crept  into  the  calculations  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  An  antiquated  lot  of  disabled  ships,  an  open 
harbor,  a city  on  the  ramparts  of  which  — in  fortifications 
constructed  in  the  Middle  Age's  — rust  had  fairly  eaten 
up  the  guns  that  had  been  made  in  prehistoric  times  ; 
well  thej'  knew  that  here  there  were  no  means  for  any 
effectual  resistance.  They  knew,  too,  v’ery  well  that 
revenge  would  inspire  the  armed  Tagal  soldiers  to  die  by 
the  hundreds  in  the  Spanish  trenches,  that  their  irresistible 
numbers  would  overcome  the  Spanish  soldiers,  whose 
heroism  would  not  suffice  to  make  up  their  insufficiency  as 
to  numbers,  d'hey  were  further  quite  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  humanity  would  not  allow  the  Spanish  com- 
mander to  expose  the  foreigners,  the  women  and  children 
of  beleaguered  and  blockaded  Manila  to  the  dangers  of  a 
bombardment.  The  first  shell  from  the  ships  of  Admiral 
Dewey  that  burst  among  this  defenceless  population  must 
necessarily  bring  about  the  capitulation  of  the  citadel. 

To  gain  by  this  comparatively  small  expenditure  of 
money,  by  the  help  of  a few  ships  and  a few  regiments, 
so  vast  and  so  rich  an  archipelago,  wherefrom  the  domes- 
tic manufacturers  could  obtain  their  tobacco  and  their  sugar 
as  if  from  a home  market,  — that  is,  free  of  duty,  — would 
indeed  have  been  a marvellous  stroke  of  business,  even  for 
the  United  States,  where  people  are  accustomed  to  enter- 
prises on  the  largest  scale.  But  they  had  counted  the 
chickens  before  they  were  hatched,  for  the  Tagals  had 
been  left  out  of  their  calculations.  As  soon  as  Aguiualdo 
and  his  friends  perceived  what  was  wanted  from  them, 
and  that  their  independence  was  to  be  sacrificed  as  a com- 
pensation for  their  help,  their  friendship  turned  to  enmity. 
To  overcome  this  the  American  gold  did  not  suffice  ; the 
expenditure  of  blood  became  necessary,  and  of  a good 
deal  of  blood.  According  to  the  record  of  M.  De  Be- 
rard,  the  French  consul  at  Manila,  42,000  men  have  ar- 
rived there.  According  to  a*  statement  of  the  general 
staff  there  are  there  but  30,000  at  the  present  time. 
However  lavish  the  United  States  are  with  their  money, 
it  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that  bills  paid  by  the 
lives  of  its  voters  will  scarcely  meet  with  general  approval, 
and  this  gives  a good  deal  of  concern  to  General  Otis. 
To  be  sure  he  has  not  said  it  in  so  many  words,  but  I 
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mcu  should  sign  a peace,  the  people  would  not  accept  it. 

The  war,”  says  Luna,  “ begins  only  today.” 

Only  once  did  the  Americans  have  a chance  to  crush  by' 
a united  effort  all  the  forces  of  the  Filipinos.  That  was 
in  the  beginning  of  tiie  hostilities,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
February.  They  were  unable  to  succeed.  Since  then  no 
other  such  chance  has  presented  itself.  The  history  of 
these  first  fights  is  singular.  After  the  capitulation  of 
the  Spaniards  the  Americans  occupied  the  city’,  the  Fili- 
pinos the  outskirts,  that  is  to  sayy  the  suburbs  and  the 
villages,  Wiiich  from  Malate  in  the  south  to  Tondo  and 
Galoocan  in  the  north,  form  a semi-circle  toward  the  sea, 
a girdle  very  densely  populated.  Everything  was  friend- 
ship, pleasure,  joy,  comradeship.  Coming  events  in 
America  and  Europe  were  awaited.  Then  difficulties 
arose.  The  Phili[)piue  Republic  with  its  fraternal  flag, 
that  had  been  honored  so  solemnly,  began  to  meet  with 
cooler  treatment.  The  friendship  diminished.  The 
armies  began  to  watch  each  other.  Thus  the  first  days 
of  February  came.  The  Filipinos  had  instituted  their 
government.  Aguinaldo  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  his 
people  the  new  attitude  of  the  Americans.  In  short,  the 
mutual  relations  became  strained,  but  it  was  not  yet  war. 
In  fact,  no  immediate  rupture  was  expected,  when  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  to  the  5tli  of  February,  the  firing  at  Paco 
began,  spread,  and  became  general.  The  morning  of  the 
5th  of  February  saw  battle  along  the  whole  line,  furious 
fighting  in  which  all  the  American  forces  participated. 
Surprised,  overcome  by  the  number,  the  Filipinos  give 
way,  gather  again,  offer  vigorous  resistance,  and  are  finally 
driven  back  by  the  fire  from  the  guns.  They  left  many 
dead  men  on  the  field,  but  they  saved  the  rifles,  and  that 
is  for  them  the  chief  thing,  for  to  every  rifle  there  are 
scores  of  men.  Why  and  how  did  this  surprise  come 
about?  Treason,  say  the  Filipinos;  treason,  say  the 
Americans,  who,  wisiiing  to  crush  them,  attacked  them 
during  a state  of  absolute  peace.  Almost  all  the  Euro- 
,.peans,  subjects  of  foreign  nations,  dwelling  at  Manila, 
think  and  assert  the  same.  The  Americans  speak  of 
“ fatality,”  a shot  fired  by  one  of  their  outposts  in  the 
course  of  the  night  on  the  Paco  bridge,  after  some  rough 
talk  with  one  of  the  Filipino  outposts  stationed  on  the 
same  bridge,  a shot  that  was  neither  foreseen  nor  in  any 
way  desired,  and  which  gave  the  signal  for  the  general 
fight.  That  may  be  true,  but  as  to  such  a fatal  accident, 
who  is  right?  I give  no  verdict.  There  is,  however,  one 
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fact  which  I know  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  that  is  that 
at  the  first  shot  the  Americans  were  in  line  vrith  ail  their 
officers  at  their  respective  places,  that  the  Filipinos  were 
surprised,  that  their  leaders  arrived  only  after  the  battle 
was  lost,  and  that  some  were  far  away,  many  of  them  at 
INIalolos  in  the  interest  of  the  commissariat. 

After  this  “surprise”  had  proved  a failure,  the  Ameri- 
cans carried  on  the  war.  In  the  west  and  south  the 
operations  were  entrusted  to  General  Wheaton.  I have 
already  stated  how  much  territory  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
in  the  course  of  four  months,  twelve  miles  in  one  direc- 
tion, two  in  the  other.  ■ It  must  be  conceded,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  chief  efforts  were  directed  northward  by  Generals 
MacArthur  and  Lawton,  and  that  there  thirty-five  miles 
of  ground  were  conquered  in  the  same  four  months. 

To  form  an  idea  of  this  territory,  where  the  most  fre- 
quent and  the  bloodiest  engagements  took  place,  imagine 
three  lengthy  strips  of  ground  parallel  with  each  other, 
and  each  presenting  a separate  aspect.  The  first  along 
the  shore,  low,  sandy  grounds  and  delta-formed  parts  of 
the  country,  from  one  to  three  miles  wide.  The  second 
strip  composed  of  plains  three  to  six  miles  wide  each, 
divided  by  rivers,  brooks,  canals  ; planted  with  corn  and 
rice  ; dotted  with  towns,  villages,  farms  ; some  woodland, 
masses  of  bamboo  jungle,  long  vistas.  The  Manila- 
Dagupan  railway  touches  the  important  places.  Then 
the  third  section,  of  a more  hilly  character,  where  the 
mountains  begin ; a good  high  road  runs  at  a distance  of 
six  to  nine  miles  parallel  with  the  railroad.  This  is  the 
theatre.  Now  for  the  performance. 

Near  the  shore  and  on  the  navigable  rivers  the  Ameri- 
can gunboats  have  been  most  active,  especially  as  the 
Filipinos  had  nothing  at  their  disposal  with  which  they 
could  have  resisted  their  action.  One  of  these  gunboats, 
the  “ Laguna  de  Bay,”  on  which  I went  up  the  Rio 
Grande,  carries  six  field  guns  and  four  machine  guns.  It 
looks  vmry  much  like  a wooden  shoe,  but  certainly  it  has 
done  more  to  harm  the  Filipinos  than  ten  regiments.  In 
the  plain  which  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  — using  the 
railroad  as  a base  for  the  advance,  as  a support,  and  for 
the  transport  of  supplies,  in  short  as  a means  for  every- 
thing — the  brigades  of  General  MacArthur  proceeded 
vigorously,  methodically,  slowly,  with  great  force  against 
the  strongest  army  of  the  Filipinos.  There  were  four 
distinct,  desperate  engagements.  On  the  5th  of  February 
the  Americans  had  taken  Caloocan  at  a distance  of  three 
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'VYheii  they  are  far  from  a good  road  or  a railroad  the 
Americans  will  have  to  get  accustomed  to  such  set-backs, 
or  they  must  make  up  their  mind  to  reduce  their  formid- 
able trains.  The  American  soldier  is  very  exacting  as  to 
the  way  he  is  fed,  and  he  requires  a good  deal  of  food. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  dry  season  in  that  march, 
where  it  took  them  20  days  to  cover  30  miles,  are  still 
speaking  of  their  hardships  and  their  sufferings ; during 
the  last  of  the  time  they  lacked  fresh  bread  and  meat ! 
A good  many  actually  fell  ill  in  consequence  of  such 
hardships.  How  will  they  stand  it  now  that  the  rainy 
season  is  at  hand?  To  undertake  wars  of  that  kind,  one 
needs  soldiers  that  are  steadier,  men  of  a greater  power  of 
resistance,  and,  above  all,  better  disciplined  than  the 
ones  that  I have  seen  in  the  American  army. 

And  the  Filipinos  cannot  but  sneer  at  their  amazing 
claim  : “ You  were  sighing  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  We 
have  freed  you  from  that.  But  since  many  of  you  are 
still  savages,  and  since  all  of  you  are  still  mere  children, 
you  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  or  govern  yourselves, 
w'e  will  therefore  take  this  task  upon  us,  merely  to  in- 
crease your  happiness  and  your  prosperity.”  This  scarcely 
suits  the  Filipinos,  who  are  of  the  opinion,  and  that  with 
perfect  right,  that  they  can  handle  their  affairs  very  well 
alone  without  the  interference  of  any  foreigners.  In  the 
meanwhile,  pending  an  opportunity  to  show  their  faculty 
for  self-government,  they  have  exhibited  their  aptitude  for 
warfare  and  defence.  For,  to  repeat,  it  is  marvellous  to 
see  what  brave  resistance  these  people  offer,  these  poorly 
armed  peasants,  led  into  the  battles  by  generals  only 
twenty  years  old,  striplings  that  yesterday  were  yet  in 
college,  or  at  the  university,  law^mrs,  physicians,  apothe- 
caries (do  not  laugh  at  the  word).  Luna,  the  hand  and 
heart  of  this  heroic  resistance,  is  an  apothecary.  Patriot- 
ism has  made  of  this  pillmonger  a war-genius  of  the  first 
order.  And  how  many  are  there  like  him  ? I have  not 
been  able  to  see  him  or  Aguinaldo.  But  I have  stayed 
for  several  days  with  one  of  these  little  generals,  Gregorio 
del  Pilar,  whose  fabulous  bravery  is  already-in  the  mouth 
of  every  one.  In  him  and  some  of  his  friends  I have  been 
able  to  study  the  character  of  these  young  men  who  fight 
so  courageously  and  with  so  much  passionate  energy  9,nd 
enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  They  show 
the  heroism  of  the  classical  times.  Their  dream  is  as 
lofty  as  their  confidence.  They  act  and  speak  like  the 
heroes  of  Corneille,  and  even  in  modern  eyes  their  be- 
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. havior  has  nothing  ridiculous.  When  I heai’d  and  saw 
them,  I for  the  first  time  understood  our  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  These  Filipinos  are  by  no  means  the  brutes, 
nor  the  freaks,  nor  the  savages,  which  in  America  they 
are  made  out  to  be.  They  are  gentle,  and  their  devoted- 
ness and  their  courage  has  no  bounds.  Are  not  these 
heroic  qualities? 

These  generals  know  that  in  order  to  rear  the  flower  of 
independence  in  their  fatherland  thus  menaced,  the  young 
blood  of  the  best  is  none  too  good  to  be  spilled.  And 
they  readily  sacrifice  theirs.  When  the  American  guns 
have  silenced  their  resistance,  they  reckon  with  the  time 
when  the  Tagal  mothers,  telling  their  little  ones  the  legend 
of  their  heroism,  shall  thus  bring  up  soldiers  for  the  father- 
land,  who,  at  a later  period,  shall  resume  the  contest.  The 
idea  of  independence  is  deeply  graven  upon  their  souls. 
Only  by  destroying  the  race  can  this  idea  be  eradicated. 
And  there  are  Americans  that  have  told  me  that  such  was 
their  intention.  Can  it  be?  For  let  me  tell  you,  there 
are  ten  million  Filipinos. 

\Jean  Hess,  correspondent  Figaro.  Hong  Kong,  June  20,  printed 
July  28,  translated  for  Springfield  Republican,  Sept.  1,  ISOOl] 
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